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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Harry Rotkowitz, Editor-in-Charge. 

The Law of Interstate Commerce. By Frederick N. Jtjdson. 
Third Edition. Chicago : T. H. Flood & Co. 1916. pp. xrix, 1066. 

The several editions of this standard book mark successive periods 
in the development of the federal regulation of interstate commerce 
during the past ten years. And one cannot fail to remark the ex- 
traordinary growth in this phase of the law since the passing of the 
Hepburn Act of 1906. Up to that time there was hardly anything in 
the way of precedents upon which to base a treatise, the Commission 
as originally constituted finding itself constantly overstepping its 
power, as the few decisions of the courts were mostly to the effect that 
there was no warrant of law for what it was attempting to do. But 
with the expansion of the powers of the Commission by successive 
Acts of Congress has come a multiplicity of rulings by the Commis- 
sion; and in the few striking instances where the courts have stayed 
its hand, there has usually been legislation at the next session re- 
sponsive to the desires of the Commission. The additions to the 
powers of the Commission by the Amendments of 1908, 1910, 1912 are 
all noteworthy as showing the impatience of the public with anything 
which should stand in the way of control of transportation between 
the States by the Nation; and the Minnesota Kate Cases, the South- 
western Bate Cases, and now the Adamson Law cases, show that the 
Courts recognize that the regulation of this commerce has practically 
no limitations in meeting the exigencies of any situation. 

In this Third Edition of Judson the division is still maintained 
between a general discussion in Part I, and a detailed exposition in 
Part H. It is a question whether the time has not come to treat the 
whole matter under one analysis, instead of thus dividing theory from 
facts; it would perhaps be more convenient if the general discussion 
should preface each division of the subject. But the tradition still 
is to consider the structure of the Act to Begulate Commerce with its 
Amendments as in some way inspired, instead of being more orless 
casual in its arrangement originally and in its outgrowths since. 
However, as a practical matter those who deal with this Act still 
think in its categories; any matter coming before them is a First 
Section case or a Fourth Section application, or whatever else the case 
may be. Doubtless, therefore, the author is well justified for this and 
other reasons in not recasting the book, hut keeping to the conven- 
tion of expanding it here and there as the growth of the subject dic- 
tates. Judged by this standard this Edition altogether fulfills its 
purpose. 

Bruce Wyman. 

Leading Cases on International Law. By Lawrence B. Evans. 
Chicago : Callaghan & Co. 1917. pp. xix, 477. 

It is believed that a study of International Law through the 
medium of cases affords a more valuable insight and will give a more 
thorough grasp of the leading principles involved in that great branch 
of law than the constant reading of texts. By this method the student 



